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ses} FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 

ne OF PHILADELPHIA. 

.. HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT 1) 
-) To. '706 ARCH STREET, aff 
T. Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with . | 

Presi ¢ : 
| Books, Stationery, School Furniture, &s, 

SON, AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 

, ALL “ FRIENDS’ BOOKS,” “FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BUOKS, 

e ng’ And other approved Books on hand, or furnished to order. | 


Hank Books, Counting House Stationery and Fancy Stationery in great Variety 


L GOLD AND RUBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE Best MANUFACTURE. | 
Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 


3 
co 
S 


Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 
POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. — | 


Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery iy 
of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. | 
PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND ENGRAVING. 


Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 


? 


$ TIAVITAY “vy LaNOYA 


Oo % 


ln, 


| 


Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting | | 
Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at | 
the lowest market prices. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc In THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and | 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we | 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norra Sixta Sreest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | 


would be pleased to see his friends and those i in need | 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can | 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, | 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 
914 CHESTNUT ST., 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | 


No. 907 Fitsgrt Street, Paina. 


PHILADA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | 
bodies in ice. tf 


MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. | 
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PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY, 


| A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


oods suitable for Friends wear eon. 
atisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, - 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURD@) 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 240 N. & 


ly 
| ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
| 
| 
| 


1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


lor. CLOTES. 


NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1292 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS 


| A FINE LINE OF 
NEW STRIPED SILKS, 87$c. AND $1,60; 


| \ FINE LINE OF 
BLACK oe FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 


| A FINE LINE O 
semen CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 


| A FINE LINE 
| BLACK MOH AIRS AND ALAPACAS; 
| A’ FINE LINE OF 
| DRESS GOODS, 
| 4 FINE LINE OF 
TABLE LINENS AND NAPKINS; 
| 4 FINE LINE OF 
NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; 


| A FINE LINE OF 
og i TAOKING AND SPREADS. 


A FINE LINE 0 
FLANNELS, FROM 25e. TO $1.25. 


SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


OPENING DAILY; 
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From Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the Mem- ; : 6 : 
ee religious esis of Pet mercifully kept him from “ many foolish and 


hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruc- 
: NICHOLAS WALN. tion and perdition.” 
Nicholas Waln was the son of Nicholas and Immediately after leaving school, and while 
Mary Waln, and was born on the 19th of| yet mere lad, he commenced the study of the 
Ninth month, 1742, at Fairhill, near Phil-| !aw; devoting a part of his time to obtaining a 
adelphia. He was deprived of a father's care kno wledge of the German language. In his 
when he was about eight years of age; but | close application to study, an important habit 
was tenderly and affectionately brought up’ 0f industry was acquired; he was freed from | 
by his mother, aided by his guardian, her the train of temptations and evils that wait 
brother. upon idleness, and, in great measure, from the 9 
Soon after his father’s decease, he was | Company and eolicitations of idle young men. | 
laced at a school, founded by charter, granted , He was naturally vivacious, witty and sar- 
by William Penn, under the care of Friends | castic, delighting in gayety and merriment, 
in Philadelphia. Here he passed through the | but suffered nothing to interfere with his 
English departments, studied the mathe- studies ; and, while yet a minor, was admit- 
matics, and became a good Latin scholar— ted to practice in the courts, where, iit is said, 
and, what was of far greater importance in “he met with great encouragement. 
his after life, he was educated in the prince-| _With a view of improving his oe 
iples and doctrines of the Christian religion. of the law, he embarked for England on the 
Nicholas Waln used to relate, in after life, | 10th of Tenth month, 1763, and, proceeding 
that he never wholly lost the early impres- | to London, immured himself in the Temple, 
sions of pure religion. When tempted to go and entered upon his studies anew. Here his 
with his companions into many vices and | early habit of attention to the object of pur- | | 
follies, incident to vain youth, he would per-| suit, had also a tendency to preserve him 
emptorily refuse; and when rallied for his | from the idle pastimes, diversions and dissi- 
parsimony, on the ground that sordidness and | pations of a great city, and the absence of 
love of money was the cause of his refusal, | his old associates, in whose company he had 
he allowed himself to be accounted mean in | at home delighted to spend the part of his 
this respect, instead’ of acknowledging to| time allotted to relaxation, in gayety and | 
them, as he should have done, his regard for | frolic, gave him leisure for reflection and re- q 
@ governing principle in his own mind, that | tirement. Early religious impressions were | 
secretly restrained him from gross evils, and ! here revived; he reviewed his past career, and 
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seemed resolved to lead a different life. The 
following letter to his aunt, the widow of 
his guardian, shows the state of his mind at 
this time : 
“Lonpon, 20th of First month, 1764. 

_ “ Dear Aunt,—I have entertained an opin- 
ion that it is my duty by this opportunity to 
write to thee, for whom I have a very great 
regard. I am sensible thou hast undergone 
a great deal of affliction, and hast been 
woundedwith the most piercing sorrow—which 
has rendered it highly necessary for thee to 
sum up all thy fortitude and patience to bear 
up under them. There is something implanted 
within us by our Heavenly Father, which ex- 
cites our grief for the death of our friends 
and relations, and that in proportion to the 
affection and esteem we have for them. This 
is a natural principle, and by no means in- 
consistent with Christianity. But, as the dis- 
pensations of Providence are always founded 
upon the highest wisdom, it is undoubtedly 
our duty to submit to them with patience and 
resignation, and to say, ‘Thy will be done, 
O Father,’ without murmuring. I am confi- 
dent, dear aunt, it is a hard task for flesh and 
blood; but, nevertheless, if everything is 
duly considered, as, first, that we are born to 
know trouble, that we are placed here in a 
state of probation, and must necessarily ex- 
ect to meet with trials—we shall then plain- 
y perceive that we suffer nothing more than 
that we fall heirs to as men, and, of course, 
ought to be satisfied with our lot. But, this is 
notall. Let us consider the gracious promise 
our Lord, the blessed Redeemer of mankind, 
who says, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor‘ 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ;’ and again, ‘Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ These 
are gracious promises, for which we can never 
be enough thankful, and which ought to 
cheer up the drooping spirits of the afflicted 
Christian, who, by applying to the great 
Physician of souls, will find relief and com- 
fort in the most fiery trials. Let us then not 
despair, but place an implicit faith in Him, 
who is Truth itself, and can never have de- 
viated from His blessed promise, but will al- 
ways be with His children and people. 

“T thank God, the Father of all mercies, 
that He has been pleased to visit my poor 
soul, and convince me of the errors of my 
conduct; and I hope I shall be enabled, by 
His blessed assistance, to experience a re- 
demption from the things of this wicked 
world ; for, really, the more I see of its van- 
ities, the more empty they appear to me, and 
altogether incapable of affording any solid 
satisfaction. Cheer up, and rejoice, for the 
time is drawing nigh when everlasting jo 
will be assigned to those who have fought the 
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good battle of faith, and have worn the crog 
with resignation and patience. Amen. 
“T am, ete., 
Nicuoias WALN.” 

From other letters there is evidence that 
his stay in London was a time of religious 
impressions, though not a season of much re 
ligious improvement. After he had passed 
through his new course of study, and become 
a member of the Temple Society, he returned 
to Philadelphia, after an absence of little more 
than a year, and resumed the practice of the 
law. 

The fluency with which he spoke the Ger 
man language, his cheerful, pleasing and 
amiable manners, together with their confi- 
dence in his integrity, soon made him a favor 
ite with the Germans, and opened, in addi- 
tion to his Philadelphia business, an extensive 
and profitable practice in the County Courts, 
particularly at Lancaster and Easton; and, 
during a period of nearly seven years, he 
seems to have devoted every faculty of his 
mind to his profession, and apparently witha 
view to make money. 

He married Sarah, the only child of Joseph 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, on the 22d of 
Fifth month, 1771, who, as he many times 
bore testimony, was, through life, a true help- 
meet to him. 

In the course of a year after his marriage, 
he was mercifully favored with a renewed 
visitation. That good hand which had been 
with him from childhood, now seemed to lay 
hold on judgment, and bring all his sins into 
remembrance. He, by whom “God shall 
judge the secrets of men,” even Jesus Christ, 
who, according to the apostle, is in all men, 
sat upon the judgment seat in his soul. The 
book was opened, and he was judged out of 
those things that were written in the book, 
His whole life, even every day of his life, as 
he long afterward used to describe this 
“judgment day,” seemed to be laid open. 
Everything that was covered, or past was re 
vealed ; and through the power of conviction, 
he experienced judgment to pass upon the 
transgressing nature. He had many times 
consulted with flesh and blood, and reasoned 
himself from under strong convictions ; but 
now, through the power of constraining grace, 
he gave up to the heavenly visitation. He 
was overwhelmed with sorrow and contrition. 
He was utterly disqualified from attending to 
business, or for seeing and conversing with 
business men. In this unsettled condition he 
remained, until he felt an impression of duty 
to go to the Youth’s Meeting, held for Divine 
worship on the third day of the week, at the 
Market Street house, on the 4th of Second 
month, 1772. 

In this meeting he felt constrained to ap- 
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pear in public prayer to the Almighty. It 
was evidently an unexpected thing to the 
whole assembly ; but his supplication, which 
seemed to be altogether on his own account, 
and was delivered with great deliberation, 
hada powerful effect upon all present, and 
upon the minds of his acquaintances, as they 
heard of it; and, indeed, upon the citizens 
generally, (for he was known to almost every 
one,) it was scarcely less humbling and re- 
markable. 

Leaving his seat in the middle of the house, 
and advancing to the preachers’ gallery, he 
kneeled in the attitude of prayer. The con- 
gregation arose, but for some minutes the in- 
ternal agitation of the young man seemed to 
preclude utterance. At last his lips opened, 
and with a tremulous, but powerfully melodi- 
ous voice, these aspirations burst forth: 

“O Lord God! arise, and let Thine enemies 
be scattered! Baptize me—dip me—yet 
deeper in Jordan. Wash me in the lava of 
regeneration. 

“ Thou hast done much for me, and hast a 
right to expect much; therefore, in the pres- 
ence of this congregation, I resign myself, 
and all that [ have, to Thee, O Lord!—it is 
Thine! And I pray Thee, O Lord, to give 
m2 grace, to enable me to continue firm in 
this resolution ! 

“Wherever Thou leadest me, O Lord, I 
will follow Thee; if through persecution, or 
If my life is required, 
I will freely sacrifice it. Now I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and the mountains of 
difficulty are removed. Hallelujah! 

“Teach me to despise the shame, and the 
opinions of the people of the world. Thou 
knowest, O Lord, my deep baptisms. [I ac- 
knowledge my manifold sins and transgres- 
sions, I know my unworthiness of the man 
favors I have received; and I thank Thee, 
O Father, that Thou hast hid Thy mysteries 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
them to babes and sucklings. Amen.” 

Slowly, sentence by sentence came forth, 
and while breathing the spirit of humble sup- 
plication, or bursting forth in a hallelujah of 
praise, they baptized the hearers into tears. 

When meeting was over, he quietly went 
to his habitation, where he kept much retired 
for a time. He left the bar, gave up his 
briefs, put on the attire of the consistent 
Friend, and in fervency of spirit sought to fill 
up his measure of religious duty. 

For several years he led a very retired life, 
mostly at home, and diligently attended meet- 
ings as they came in course; and, during 
this period, his appearances as a minister 
were seldom, and his sermons very short and 
weighty. 

As a companion to Ja nes Thornton, in the 
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Y | instruction flowed from his lips. 
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Fifth and Sixth months, 1774, he visited 
some meetings in Philadeipnia, Chester, Lan- 
caster and York counties. After which, meet- 
ing with John Churchman, at a Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Cecil, in Maryland, he ac- 
companied him to some meetings in Delaware, 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth months follow- 


ing. But for several years he was mostly at 
home, or near home, and grew in his gift and 
in religigus usefulness. He attended the 
Yearly Meeting, held at Newport, for New 
England, and also New York and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings; and the two latter many 
times in the course of his useful life. But it 
was in and near Philadelphia—-in the Youth’s 
Meetings, held quarterly, and in those large 
General Meetings, which, in those days, ware 
held once a year, at suitable places through- 
out the country, that he was most frequently 
engaged in the exercise of his gift, which, at 
times, was attended in no ordinary degree 
with the iofluences of the Holy Spirit. 

On Sixth-day, the 11th of Eighth month, 
1797, he attended a Youth’s Meeting, held at 
Abington. After the meeting had b:2en sit- 
ting awhile in silence, a tall, slender man, in 
the preachers’ gallery, whose head had been 
for some time bent down between his knees, 
slowly rose. His form bent over, his silk cap 
and white dress might have drawn a smile 
from the heedless stranger; but there was an 
earnestness about his countenance which be- 
spoke attention and respect. He spoke briefly, 
yet forcibly. Apt at illustration, and felicit- 
ous in expression, he caught and enchained 
the attention of all, strangers, children, babes 
in the truth, and fathers and mothers in the 
church. Though not a writer of rhyme, he 
was yet a poet, and throngs of bright images, 
carrying forcible conviction, and Christian 
His name 
was James Simpson. He sat down, and a 
deep silence came over the heart-tendered as- 
sembly. After a solemn pause, Nicholas 
Waln rose on his feet. His heart seemed 
filled with Gospel love, to which his richly- 
melodious voice gave utterance ; while the 
baptizing power of the Holy Spirit accom- 
panying the word preached, softened the 
hearts and moistened the eyes of those there 
gathered. He stood and ministered for about 
an hour; after which, upon his knees, he 
lifted up the voice of prayer and praise. A 
solemnity very unusual covered those assem- 
bled, as he ceased to offer on their behalf sup- 
plication to the God of mercy and grace. The 
solemnity continued; and they remained sit- 
ting together, baptized into oneness of —— 
Those at the head of the gallery at last shoo 
hands, in token that the meeting had closed. 
The solemnity was still unbroken, and no one 
seamed willing to depart. A paus2 ensued ; 
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had better separate.” A few young men near 

the door then rose on their feet, but the| 
solemnity was still over them; and observing 

none follow their example, they sat down 

again. Sweet, awful silence continued, until 

Richard Jordan standing up, broke forth with 

the song of triumph, which greeted our 

Saviour’s entrance into Jerusalem, ‘‘ Hosan- 

na! blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord!” A few sentences followed, set- 

ting forth the blessedness of these merciful 

visitations, these seasons of favor, wherein the 

Saviour makes Himself known among His 

people. He sat down, and again shaking 

hands with the Friend by his side, the meet- 

ing ended. Most present were so solemnly 

tendered in spirit, that few words of conversa- 

tion passed among them, as Friend separated 

from Friend. 

Although Nicholas Waln was at times thus 
favored in his ministry, he was careful in the 
freedom of Gospel truth, to make way for the 
humble little ones, who were just beginning, 
in obedience to the call of the Lord, to de- 
liver the message He gave them. 

Oliver Paxson, speaking of him, expressed 
his opinion in the following words: ‘ A’ a 
great man, as a wise man, as a learned man, 
and as a rich man, I know none possessed ‘of 
as much child-like humility and simplicity as 
Nicholas Waln.” Others who knew him, 
thus bear testimony: “Although he was a 
map of no ordinary talents, and had great 
influence in society, he was remarkable for 
condescension.” ‘* He was an original, being 
no man’s copy, and remarkable for indepen 
dence of mind. He feared no one, in doing 
what he believed to be his duty, and sought 
not the applause of men. Faithful Friends, 
and even children, loved him, but hypocrites 
feared him. He possessed much of this world’s 
goods, but lived a life of self denial.” 


He had an exalted idea of the unity and 
harmony of religious society, as inseparable 
from its strength, considering it an evidence 
of Divine approbation. In reference to this 
subject, he wrote: ‘‘ Though there may be a 
variety of prospects and difference of senti- 
ment, yet as we dwell in love, and keep low 
in the feeling state, we are sometimes favored 
with a sense of what is proper to be done, and 
so unite with the judgment of Truth; and 
which, when known, we dare not oppose.” 

‘The nature of that government in religious 
society, which we profess to be Divine, can- 
not perhaps be hetter described. “To dwell 
in love, and keep low in the feeling state,” 
is the condition in which we arrive at “ the 
judgment of Truth,” which is the judgment 
of Christ; and, “when this is known, we 


Nicholas then spoke out: ‘‘ Under thesolemn | dare not oppose.” When the unity is broken 
covering we are favored with, perhaps Friends | and love is lost in any, then there is an end 






of “keeping low in the feeling state ;” “the 
judgment of Truth” cannot be known, though 
it may be professed ; and without it our own 
judgment soon carries us beyond the bounds 
of charity and brotherly kindness! “‘ By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, 
if ye have love one to another !” 

Nicholas Waln seldom made general visits 
of a religious character, apprehending it was 
not right for him to remain from home, and 
away from his home friends, long at a time, 
He used to say it was “better to go again, 
twice or thrice, than overstay one’s time ; for 
then we are liable to become bewildered, and 
not know when to return.” 

In the year 1783 to 1785, he visited most 
of the meetings in England, to his own, and 
greatly to the satisfaction of Friends. Ten 
years afterward, accompanied by David Ba- 
con, of Philadelphia, an elder, he visited, 
Friends in Ireland, and thence, passing 
through some parts of England, again re- 
turned home in the Tenth month, 1796, after 
an absence of one year and four months. 

His natural peculiarities were of such a 
character as ever to distinguish him from 
others ; yet he labored harmoniously in the 
ministry of the Gospel, with men of weaker 
intellects, and widely different temperaments. 
from his own. Strong good sense distin- 
guished his conversation: yet his keen sense | 
of the ludicrous, and nervous constitution of 
mind, at times led him to actions inconsistent. 
with his usual quiet, staid dignity of man- 
ners—actions which he afterwards deeply re- 
gretted. Meek was he with the meek but to 
the bombastic or hypocritical he was severe 
and sarcastic in no ordinary degree. Humor, 
at times, sparkled in his light eyes, and the: 
reflection of ludicrous thought often flashed 
in changeable hues over his face. He was 
throughout life noted for quickness of re- 
partee, and aptness of reply : in his facetious 
manner, he once rebuked one of his young 
friends, whom he found wearing an outside 
fashionable coat, hung round with several 
capes. Nicholas, taking hold of one of the 
capes, inqnired, “What is this?’ ‘Cape 
Hatteras,” was the reply of the young map, 
who wished to turn aside Nicholas’s reproof 
with assumed pleasantry. “ And this?” con- 
tinued Nicholas. ‘This is Cape Henlopen.” 
“ This, then, I suppose, isthe Lighthouse,” said 
his interrogator, placing -his hand on the 
young man’s head. 

An anecdote of Nicholas Waln published 
shortly after his death, in some of the publie 
papers, contains a narrative of a generous 
act, coupled with a little of his pungent wit 
The account states that he noticed his wood 
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pile in the back of his yard rapidly and 
myateriously diminishing, and on watching, 
found that a person living on a small street 
in the rear of his house was making free use 
of it. Believing that the man was really 
needy, the next morning Nicholas went to 
‘the wharf, bought a load of wood, and direc- 
ted that it should be delivered at the door of 
his pilfering neighbor. The man came speed- 
ily around, demanding the reason of the gift. 
“T did not want thee to break thy neck off 
my wood-pile,” was the reply. 

As age advanced upon him, he became in- 
creasingly feeble, yet continued diligent in 
his attendance of meetings, even at times 
when his friends thought his bodily infirm- 
ities might excuse him from it. To one of 
them who kindly spoke to him on the sub- 
ject, telling him he was not well enough to go 
to meeting, he replied, that he “ would as lief 
die there as anywhere else.” As the end ap- 
proached, a season of deep conflict was per- 
«mitted to assail his mind, and prove his faith 
in the sufficiency of Divine and saving faith ; 
but a short time before his death, he said, 
with much emphasis, ‘ To.die is gain.” 

He deceased the 29th of Ninth month, 1813, 
aged seventy-one years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


Some Friends may be interested in an ac- 
count of the origin of the hostilities between 
overnnent troops and a portion of the 
Misunche and Kiowa Indians. These In- 
dians are under the agency of our Orthodox 
Friends, to whose lot has fallen some of the 
most troublesome of any on the Western do- 
main. It may be here remarked that the Ia- 
dians under the care of our portion of the So- 
ciety are evincing a quiet and peaceable deport- 
ment, and are making satisfactory progress 
in their efforts to adopt the habitudes of civil- 
ized life. A similar remark will apply to the 
Indians under the care of our Orthodox 
Friends, with the exception vf the C »manche 
and Kiowa raiders above stated, who consti- 
tute but a small portion of their respective 
tribes, and the exposition hereinafter given 
will show that the failure of the government 
to comply with its solemn treaties with these 
Indians has been the cause of the present 
lamentable feelings of hostility manifested 
by these dissatisfied raiders. 

The followiug extracts from a letter written 
by F. Grinnel, M. D., describes the origin 
and causes of the hostilities which have occur- 
ed. The letter is dated “Whichita Agency, 
{ndian Territory, Eighth month 25th, 
1874,” and says: “The last few days have 
been eventful ones at this agency Oa the 
morning of the 22d inst., being the day for 
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was to take to Fort Sill, some 
Comanches who belonged to that reservation, 
who refused to go in and be enrolled in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Dapart- 
ment.” 
to the chief of the Qaahadas, “Red Food,” 
and demanded that their arms should be 
given up, and that they should accompany 
him to their reservation. 
“ Red Food,” agreed ; but while the officers 
were still conversing in reference to the terms 
of capitulation, he made a dash for his horse, 


troops as he ran. 
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the issue of rations, and hence many of the 
Indians of this agency being present, General 
Davidson app2ared upon the scene with four 
compauies of troops. His object, as stated, 


Quahada 


The General made known his object 


To this the chief, 


mounted and escaped, being fired upon by the 
The Kiowas, a number of 
whom were present, together with the Coman- 
ches, then fired upon the troops, and thus the 
battle began. 

The chiefs of the friendly Indians did all 
in their power to separate their p2ople from 
those whom the troops were firing upon, for 
it being the day when rations were to be issued, 
there was a promiscuous assemblage of men, 
women and children. Four soldiers were 
wounded during the skirmish, but none killed. 
It is thought about eleven Indians were 
killed.” 

The most deplorable result of this sad affair 
was that, in retaliation for the death of those 
who were killed by the troops, about eleven, 
a similar number of white men who were en- 
gaged on the plains herding, and hay making, 
were killed by the Indians. 

It is a natural inquiry, why these Indians 
refused to go upon their appointed reserva- 
tions. The following extracts from the offizial 
reports of the Commissioner of Indian Af 
fairs, (not a Friend) and also from Superin- 
tendent Hoag, will furnish an answer : 

Tae Indian Commissioncr says: “It is 
proper in this connection that mention be 
made of the prominent causes that have led 
to the present state of things. Oae of the 
causes, as stated by the Commissioner, is the 
failure of the government to protect the In- 
dians’ reservation from the white buffilo hun- 
ters, horse thieves and whiskey-traders, who 
swarmed over the Indian country last winter, 
slaughtering the buffalo by thousands for 
their hides, and driving off large numbers of 
Indian ponies to Kansas. I only wish, coa- 
tinues the Commissioner, that it were possible 
for the Seeretary of War to send his forces to 
the homes of these (white) marauders, and 
compel justice from them as well as from the 
Indians.” 

Superintendent H»ag says that 200 head 
of cattle have been drawa from tha reserva- 

tion of the Cheyennes this year for govern- 
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ment supplies and other purposes, and while 
there has been an increased encroachment 
upon the Indian Reservation by buffalo hun- 
ters and whiskey dealers, no steps have been 
taken by the government to redress their 
wrorgs ; notwithstanding the treaty made by 
the United States promised that, “If bad 
men among the whites shall practice any 
wrong upon the persons or property of the 
Indians, the United States Government will 
at once proceed to redress the wrongs.” 

Superintendent Hoag adds: ‘It the sol- 
emn obligations had been observéd by the 

overnment, but little trouble would have 
een made by these tribes.” 

The governor of Idaho on a former occa- 
sion said: ‘‘ In every instance I have investi- 
_ of difficulty between the whites and the 

ndians, I have found the white man was the 
first aggressor, and General Harney, who has 
spent some forty years on the frontiers as an 
Indian fighter, says, ‘“‘ The Indians have never 
been known to be the first to violate a treaty.” 

The frequent failures of the United States 
Government to fulfil its treaties with the In- 
dians, is asad commentary upon the claim 
the people of this nation have to be called a 
Christian people. The emphatic, almost pro- 
phetic language of Elias Hicks, in reference 
to negro slavery, is frequently presented, 
“Will not God be avenged on such a nation 


as this ?” GipEon Frost. 
Greenvale, Long Island. 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS, 


Several weeks ago, in a review of the re- 
cent translation of Acrelius’s history of the 
Swedish settlements upon the Delaware, pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
we threw out the suggestion that the Swedes 
who populated the shores of the Delaware 
river deserve quite as much credit for the 
work done by them in behalf of American 
liberty as the New England Puritans, and 
perhaps rather more. It is somewhat curious 
that the Hartford Churchman, in a notice of 
the book, presents the same idea, and makes 
an admission which is very remarkable as 
coming from a New England journal. It 
says: “ The Swedish Colony on the Delaware 
was, so far as the character of its originators 
and that of its members are concerned, far 
more important than Americans generally 
have supposed. In the imagination of our 
people, Plymouth rock has been magnified so 
as to hide all others. The virtues of the Pu- 
ritans have been regarded as a kind of moral 
“ protoplasm ” from which all that is great 
and good in our national life has been grad- 
ually evolved. There were, let it be remem- 
bered, other settlements besides that at Ply- 
mouth, and the Mayflower did not bring all 
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the truth and goodness which, for the last two 
centuries, have been permeating this western 
civilization.” fon 

We have always held the opinion that we 
Americans owe to the Swedish immigrants 
who made their homes in this vicinity quite 
as deep a debt of gratitude as that imposed 
upon us by the men who landed at Plymouth 
Rock, but precisely why this obligation has 
never been popularly acknowledged is rather 
difficult to ascertain. Perhaps the failure of 
the Swedes to secure general recognition of 
their services may be attributed to the fact 
that their descendants did not maintain their 
control of the territory for a long series of 
years. The Swedish supremacy was destroyed 
first by the Dutch, who carried away many 
of the settlers; and then the English enforced 
their claim to supreme jurisdiction, and their 
authority remained undisputed up to the time 
of the Revolution. The original Swedish set- 
tlers after the Dutch invasion were hopelessly 
in the minority, and they never made their 
influence felt and their fame as secure as they 
might have done under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. In New England, however, the 
settlers were Englishmen, and they and their 
descendants remained in power from first to 
last, and as the posterity of the original im- 
migrants increased it cherished with pride 
the story of the deeds of the Pilgrims, until 
thousands of families throughout New Eng- 
land regard that history as their most precious 
heritage. The nation has accepted the esti- 
mate placed upon the services of the Puri- 
tans by New England, and the claim thus 
tenaciously held and continually pressed has 
been permitted to blind the world to the fact 
that there were other early settlers of America 
who were in advance of the Puritans in the 
purity of their love for liberty, in their regard 
for the rights of men of their own race and 
in their treatment of the savages among whom 
they were placed. 

The design of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
formed the plan, carried out after his death, 
of organizing Swedish colonies on the Dela- 
ware, was to make “an asylum for the perse- 
cuted of all nations, a place of security for 
the honor of the wives and daughters of those 
who were flying from bloody battle fields and 
from homes made desolate by the fire and the 
sword of the persecutor.” And the Swedes 
fulfilled this purpose. During the Swedish 
rule there was at no time interference with 
the operations of any religious sect. No 
Quakers were persecuted, no man was driven 
from the settlements because he did not be- 
lieve as his neighbors believed, no witches 
were burned, and nowhere and at no time 
was any of that intolerance which disgraced 
the Puritans displayed. The Swedes not 
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only demanded liberty of conscience for 
themselves, but they permitted it to their 
neighbors; and there was among them just 
as much freedom in this respect as there is 
everywhere in the country to-day. The in- 
structions given to the settlers by the Swed- 
ish government commanded just treatment of 
the Indians, and these were strictly obeyed. 
The Swedes in fact inaugurated the policy for 
which Wm. Penn has received so much credit. 
And not only did they pay the savages fairly 
for their property, not only did they by their 
honesty and justice avoid conflicts such as 
those in which the Puritans were continually 
involved with the Indians, but they sent the 
first missionaries to preach the Gospel to the 
red man. Eliot has been called, “the Apos- 
tle of the Indians,” but four years before he 
began his labors in New England the Swedes 
had their ministers at work among the abo- 
rigines, and while these clergymen preached 
the Gospel, the laymen showed by their con- 
duct to the Indians what were the effects of 
practicing its precepts. 

The Swedes were a pure, peaceable and in 
offensive people, who had principles and lived 
up tothem. The Puritans were very ardent 
lovers of liberty for themselves, but they were 
not particularly fond of giving it to other 
people. They were determined to serve God 
in accordance with the dictates of their own 
consciences, and they were also determined 
that every other person should serve Him in 
accordance with the dictates of the same con- 
sciences. There never was any much crueller 
bigotry on earth than that which held their 
souls in bondage. The Swedes upon the Del- 
aware first planted true religious liberty on 
this continent, and but for the fate that be- 
fel them they would have won imperishable 


fame as the authors here of that freedom of 


opinion which is our proudest boast. That 
they have been treated very hardly by history 
will appear when we reflect upon the fact that 
not one American in ten to day knows what 
they did and what they were.—Evening Bul- 
letin. 





Divine Biesstnc.—A good man fearing 
God shall find his blessing upon him. It is 
true, that the portion of men fearing God is 
not in this life; oftentimes he meets with 
crosses, afflictions and troubles in it; his por- 
tion is of a higher and more excellent state 
and condition than this life; yet a man that 
fears God hath also his blessing in this life, 
even in relation to his very temporal condi- 
tion. For, either his honest and just inten- 
tions and endeavors are blessed with success 
and comfort, or if they be not, yet even his 
crosses and disappointments are turned into a 
blessing; for they make him more humble 
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and less esteeming in this present world, and 
setting his heart upon a better. 
everlasting truth, that all things shall work 
together for the best, to them that love and 
fear Almighty God, and therefore, certainly 
such a man is the wisest man.—Sir Ma/thew 
Hale. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 
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LETTERS. 





As I journey among the mountains and 
through the valleys, I am impressed with a 


sense of the beauty of the varied works of 


my Heavenly Father’s hand, and my heart 
is filled with thanksgiving that He has given 
me being, and opened channels through which 
the works of His eternal power can be en- 


joyed. 


There is a beautiful variety in the material 
world—the glory of the firmament above— 
the grandeur of the earth beneath—from the 
loftiest tree of the forest down to the lowliest 
shrub—the slender vine—the graceful fern, 
and the smallest blade of grass. Surely, in 
viewing all these, the heart of man should be 
quickened in desire to be lifted above what 
is transient and fading, to take hold on en- 
during treasures. Then would the world of 
mind be also clothed with beauty and embell- 
ished with the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, and through an undivided attention to 
the revealings thereof, it would become cre- 
ated anew in the Divine likeness. 

It is for this I labor and am found going, 
as it were, homeless, from place to place. 

Thus far the good Master goes before me 
and has been my present Helper.. Do my 
friends ever send a thought or a wish after 
me? I know there is but one Arm that can 
carry me through and over all; nothing else 
can be relied on ; but this never fails. Surely 
there is need for all to observe the Scripture 
exhortation, “ Let not the rich man glory in 
his riches, nor the wise man in his wisdom, 
nor the strong man in his strength; but let 
him who glorieth, glory in this, that he know- 
eth and understandeth and seeketh after 
God.” 

Our Monthly Meeting to-day gave me a 
minute to attend the approaching Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. This cannot be very 
far from the winding up of my travels abroad. 
I hope my former companions can accompany 
me in this visit, believing they will be com. 
forted in giving up to be my armor-bearers 
in old age as in earlier life. ‘“ Peace be to 
thee and thy helpers,” I believe is still the 
language of the Spirit. 

Simply to attend a Yearly Meeting seems 
no great affair, and yet I do not remember 
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Uno 


passing through greater conflicts, even in 
prospects of much longer visits than on this 
occasion, before I pom say “Not my will, 
but Thine, O Father! be done.” I renewedly 
saw I could not of myself attain to this resig 
nation—but had to supplicate Omnipotence 
to give me strength to resign myself to His 
disposal—and in mercy I realize the promise 
fulfilied, “ask and ye shall receive.” NowI 
feel calm and quiet. I may not have much to 
do but to travel in spirit with the deeply- 
exercised there. A deep indwelling of spirit is 
what we need to save our Society. I mourn that 
there isso much creaturely activity amongst us, 
and repeated propositions for changing or do- 
ing away with parts of our discipline-—our 
beautiful and excellent discipline, which wise 
and learned lawyers have pronounced the best 
code of laws extant. We often hear our 
queries and advices read, but they always feel 
new and good to me. It is good to be put in 
mind of our various duties—to endeavor to 
live up to the principle we profess, proving 
its sufficiency to preserve from all error. 
Some think we are so far advanced in light 
and knowledge beyond our predecessors, that 
we need very little outward discipline—but, 
surely, if we more loved silent retirement 
and waiting on the Most High as the faithful 
of former generations did, our spiritual 
strength would be renewed—our countenances 
would show that we were under Divine influ- 
ence—we would manifest a meek and quiet 
spirit—our discipline would be no burthen to 
us, and we should feel bound to live up to all 
that is there testified of and recommended. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 





PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 3, 1874. 


CoFFEE-HOUSES FOR THE WORKING-MEN. 
—Avu article on this subject, headed “ Holiy- 
Tree Inns,” prepared for publication by the 
“Wilmington Ladies’ Temperance Union,” 
has been transcribed and forwarded to us by 
James Boggs, Secretary of ‘‘ The Seamen’s 
and Landsmen’s Aid Society, of Philadel- 
phia.” 

This paper gives an account of the origin 
of this worthy effort, and the success that has 
attended it in Great Britain, with present 
efforts in this country for the establishment 
of similar institutions. 

A very full and interesting article on this 
subject was published in No. 11 of our pres- 
ent volume, which embraces all that is con- 
tained in the essay before us, except what is 


being done by the women of Wilmington, 
Del., who, it appears, have started a stock 
enterprise, which has already been subscribed 
to, for the purpose of prosecuting the work in 
that city 

The writer adds, “ It may be proper to say 
that we have in this city (Philadelphia), in 
connection with the Seamen’s and Landsmen’s 
Aid Society, the promise of some such homes; 
also, some gentlemen agree io start and super. 
intend three or four in most desirable and 
ready points.” Are there not Friends who 
can start and superintend such houses in con- 


‘nection with their own meetings ? Committees 


might be appointed to attend to the work and 
receive money. 

There is a movement on foot, started by 
the Young People’s Temperance Union, and 
an outgrowth of that, and the Mission School 
of Race street, which has this object in view. 
They have been encouraged by many older 
Friends, and hope to secure funds to enable 
them to open a coffee-house, in the immediate 
neighborhood of their school, during the 
coming winter. 

This is a work of practical benevolence, 
and lies at the bottom of all certain good in 
the temperance cause. It is fully to urge upon 
the poor devotee of intoxicating beverages, 
the injury their use entails upon himself and 
family, while we make no effort to supply him 
with anything better. A clean and well- 
lighted drinking saloon tempts his half formed 
resolves at every turn of the street, and how 
can he be expected to resist its allurements, 
when, more than likely, a cheerless home, a 
broken-down, discouraged wife, and rude, un- 
tidy children, are all he has to fall back upon 
to beguile his hours of relaxation ? 

It will not avail to tell him his own mad 
appetite has made his wretched home what it 
is, for he will not, cannot, reason; he thinks 
only of the present, and how to escape from 
himself; he has not the courage to go back 
to that brighter picture of his young mauhood, 
when a pleasant future was all before him. 


The excitement of the bow], that, for a time, 
lifts him out of his degraded self, and, to his 
disordered brains, makes him “as good as 
any other man,” must be met by that which 
tones down and composes his over stimulate 
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nearer what he really is, 


Make the coffee-houses more attractive than 
the drinking-saloons, hang the walls with 
cheerful pictures of domestic life, warm and 
full of comfort; encourage the brave young 
hearts that are panting for opportunity to do 
yeoman service ; to speak words of hope and 
comfort to their brothers, who have fallen so 
low; to reach down the hand to the lowest 
abyss to which they may have sunk, and with 
steady purpose and unfaltering trust, lead 
them up and along to a better life. 


This is the religion the world is asking for ; 


it is the religion of the pure and holy Jesus, 


and they who would be His disciples can, in 
no better way, show their love for the pre- 
cepts of humanity ‘and benevolence which He 
taught them, than by laboring in this direc- 
tion. 

The following appeared recently in one of 
our daily papers, and as it is information on 
this subject, we cordially give it a place in 
our columns : 


“Corres vs. Rum.—The building at the northeast 


vane of Fifteenth and Market streets is now under- 


oing such alterations as will fit it for occupancy 
as a coffee-house. 

“This is the initial movement in an enterprise 
which, it is intended, shall be developed in accord- 
ance with the demand and the facilities afforded 
forsuch development. The scheme was originated 
by Joshua L. Baily, the well-known merchant of 
this city, who conceived the idea that many work- 
men in this city would gladly content themselves 
with a cup of good coffee, when needing a stimu- 
lant, were such obtainable as conveniently as in- 
toxicating liquors are. 


“The establishment of similar enterprises in other 
cities, notably in those of London, Chicago and 
Boston, has been very successful, and no doubt the 
Philadelphia undertaking will be equally so. In 
the latter place, the opening of a coffee-house was 
followed by the closing of two liquor saloons in the 
vicinity for want of patronage. Mr. Bailey, there- 
fore, cast about for a suitable location for a place 
which might serve as an experiment, and, on account 
of the large number of workmen at the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Depot and new Public Buildings in the 
vicinity, the site above referred to was chosen. The 
place will be made as attractive as possible, and 
from seven o’clock A. M. to eight o’clock P. M.a 
pint cup of good coffee, with a good roll, will be 
obtainable for the sum of five cents. This it is ex- 
pected will about cover the cost. If it is found that 
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appetites, and enables him to see himself | piece of cheese or the like can be included in the 
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sum, it will be done, 

“ The establishment will be known as ‘The Work- 
ingmen’s: Odffee-House,’ and it is the aim of its 
founder to ultimately have similar establishments, 
if the enterprise shall meet with the support it cer- 
tainly merits, in’ various suitable parts of the city. 
There will be two..kinds of coffee made and kept 
always fresh and hot. These will be purchased 
with caré, so that those who may call will never be 
disappointed in the quality of the beverage. Tea 
will also be sold, and it is anticipated that in the 
beginning of the winter season three or four kinds of 
soup will be added to the list. The coffee and tea 
pill, be served in half-pint mugs, and, when de- 
sired,-sandwiches will be furnished also, at the cost 
of making them. 

“ The ‘Workingmen’s Coffee -House’ will be opened 
on or about the first of October, or sooner, and it 
will perhaps prove the entering wedge for an im- 
portant means of withdrawing many a workingman 
and others from a drunkard’s life.” 


Tue Fai River Disaster.—That it is 
time stringent laws were passed, requiring 
the owners of mills, factories and all other 
buildings in which large numbers of people 
are employed to construct ample mzeans of 
egress fur every story that is occupied, and 
provide and keep in working order suitable 
apparatus to extinguish firea that originate 
during working hours, must be the conclusion 
of every intelligent person who reads the de- if 
tails of the fearful disaster which occurred on \| 
the morning of the 19th inst., at Fall River, 
Mass. 

The mill was in full running order and the 
operatives at their posts. The fire is said to 
have originated in the heating of some ma- 
chinery, that had not been properly oiled, in 
the fourth story of the building. There were 
water pails and fire apparatus on the spot, 
but the former were empty and the latter not 
in order ; a few gallons of water would have 
been sufficient; the want of these led not 
only to the destruction of one of the largest 
mills in that busy town, but to the death of 
a large number of the operatives and the 
mutilation of many others. 

Considering how factories and mills are 
generally built, and the inflammable nature of 
their contents, the wonder is that we do not 
have more disasters of this kind. 

There is a tendency in the mass of working , 
people, while enjoying immunity from harm, 
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to give little heed to the perils that inevitably 
hang around every form of labor in which 
machinery is employed ; they go day after day 
up and down narrow stairs four and five stories 
high, and did they but for a moment reflect 
upon their insecurity they would see how en- 
tirely inadequate they would prove in case of 
fire. 

If the trades unions, through which agi- 
tators propose to force capital into a more equi- 
table distribution, would turn their attention 
more to the better training of the artisan in 
the careful management of the labor-saving 
machines that lighten his toils, and to the 
necessity of his better protection from acci- 
dent while engaged in his employment, they 
would do more for the material prosperity 
and the comfort of their fellow workers than 
can ever be accomplished by widening, as 
they are now doing, the breach between 
themselves and the men who husband and 
control the capital that the brawny arm of 
the laborer creates. 


The commonest dictates of humanity are 
outraged by the frequency of theze horrors, 
aud the material loss which they entail is 
enormous. Our fairest cities are laid waste, 
and life and property that scarcely can be 
computed sacrificed, and the query forces 
itself, how long shall this state of things con- 
tinue? Are we never to learn how to use the 
manifold means of lightening labor, and 
abridging the hours of work, so that they 
shall be what they were intended—blessings 
to the great family of man? 


The gathered harvests are consumed and 
the reward of a whole year’s labor swept 
away in one short hour through the careless 


dropping of a friction match on the barn 
floor. 


With every invention and appliance for 
the comfort and convenience of the race, 
comes an increased responsibility in their use 
and until we impress upon ourselves and our 
employes the dangers that lurk around. and 
lie hidden in the labor-saving apparatus of 
our fields, our barns and our kitchens, as well 
as in the workshop and the factory, any 
of us are liable at any moment to some un- 
foreseen disaster from their mismanagement 
or careless use. 





with the approbation of Baltimore Monthly Meet. 
ing. Joseph P. Baynes, of Baltimore, and Matilda 
Ann Price, formerly of Glencoe, Baltimore County, 
Maryland. s 



















MARRIED. 
BAYNES—PRICE.—On the 10th of Ninth month, 


a 
DIED. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—On the 16th of the Eighth 
month, 1874, Edith Hollingsworth, wife of Eli Hol- 
lingsworth, in her 66th year; a member of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting. 


KIRBY.—Suddenly, on the 21st of Ninth month, 
at his residence near Ellisdale, N. J., Robert Kirby, 
aged about 80 years. This friend had enjoyed the 
marriage relation with his wife for over fifty-one 
years, during which long period they were members 
and attenders of Arneytown Meeting, New Jersey. | 


PHILLIPS.—At Pennsgrove, Upper Oxford Town- 
ship, Chester County, Pa., 17th of Ninth month 
1874, William Phillips, in the 89th year of his age, 


BROWN.—On the 16th ultimo, Mary D. Brown, of 
this city, in the 90th year of her age. : 

Although not in membership with Friends, this ex- 
cellent woman was identified with them in their prin- 
ciples and when in health was an attender of their 
religious meetings and interested in all that con- 
cerned their welfare. Frugal and simple in her 
habits and manner of life, she contributed annually 
ot her ample means towards the relief of humag 
suffering and the eleva:ion of those less favored, 
regarding herself only as a steward over the teme 
poral posessions entrusted to her care. In these 
benefactions her broad and catholic spirit embraced 
every class of the buman family without regard te 
nation, sect or color. Her faith and trust in the 
goodness and mercy of her Heavenly Father were: 
from early life habitual and unwavering, and bee 
lieving in the promises of the Gospel, she looked 
forward with cheerful confidence to peace and rest 
beyond the grave. a 

By her will she bequeathed $139,000 to the chari- 
table institutions of her native city. 
























Hasits influence the character pretty much 
as undercurrents influence a vessel, and 
whether they speed us on the way of out 
wishes, or retard our progress, their effect is 
not the less important because imperceptible, 


New Boox.—We acknowledge the recep 

tion of a copy of “Selected Poems,” just ” 
published by the “ Philadelphia First-day 0 
School Union.” It is a neat little volume of Big! 
143 pages, containing some choice pieces and§ yhic 
appears well adapted for the purpose for§ able 
which it was especially designed, and is algg§ took 
suitable for a “ gift book” for those who de "Tt 
rive pleasure in remeinbering the young ig vill 
this way. Those wishing to purchase willf put 
apply to Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., 20149 fore 
Ogden Street. Price 50 cents. ning 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 16. 


Our departure from Schuls, on the 14th of 
Eighth month, was delayed by a heavy rain, 
which lasted thirty-six hours with consider- 
able violence. On the evening of the 14th, we 
took a last botanizing walk along the Inn, and 
were hurried home by a sudden thunder shower. 
“Ttis well,” we thought, “ the ride to-morrow 
will be quite without dust, and the air clearer.” 
But the thunder shower did not expend its 
force in an hour or two, but was the begin- 
ning of a heavy pouring rain which continued 
through the night, and left us no perplexing 
doubts the next morning as to whether it was 
better to leave very pleasant quarters at the 
Hotel Belvedere and tempt the elements, or 
to stay another day in the Engadine, and yet 
another, are an additional pleasure and no 
pain ; for we cannot hope to find more charm- 
ing scenery, or a finer or more bracing air. 
We rose on the morning of the 16th to find 
ourselves in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
snow-clad mountains. The rain of the valle 
had been snow on the heights, and a thick 
coating of white was spread over all the bare 
rocks of the Alps, cevering them completely 
down to the investing forest. As the sun 
broke forth from the clouds and mists, a 
scenery of surpassing glory, far exceeding our 
en in the Upper Engadine, was re- 

aled. The roaring, swollen river, the green 
fields of the evenly terraced valley, the moun- 
tain brooks grown into cataracts, the wooded 
hills, and the whitened mountains glittering 
in the fitful sunbeams, made this a day never 
to be forgotten—our last Sabbath day in the 
Engadine. 

The next morning, we started on our two 
days’ journey to Innsbruck. Taking advan- 
tage of a return carriage, we enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a private conveyance, on favorable 
terms. A comfortable vehicle, large enough 
for four persons, drawn by three horses over 
a perfectly smooth road, down the valley, is 
far more desirable than a seat in the dili- 
gence, as it admits of frequent changes of 


times lies before and sometimes behind. We 
look back, long and regretfully, at the sweet 
valley which lies to the southwest, and to the 
snowy summits which the morning sun has 
a saluted, and which are joyously reflecting 

ck his radiance ; but around us and before 
are other whitened mountain heights scarcely 
less lofty and picturesque, and the terraced 
valley loses nothing of beauty as it descends. 
The heavy rain has transformed every little 
streamlet into a dashing torrent, and pictur- 
esque cataracts on either hand glittered over 
the rocks, and lost themselves in the roaring 



















river below. The faithful guide-book assures 
‘| us that the country from Schuls to Martins- 
bruck is not attractive, but the great Baed- 
eker had never seen it, I am sure, under such 
very advantageous circumstances. 

Among the interesting features of this 
Jower valley of the Inn, are the ruined cas- 
tles, situated on lofty heights, which, it would 
seem, man could hardly ecale at all. They 
are not quite so numerous as the ancient 
strongholds of the Rhine, but they are enough 
to remind us constantly of the grim, barbaric 
past, when force, not law, reigned in this now 
happy valley. I felt like saying to friends 
at home some such words as these for want of 
better : 


Here are meadows, O so verdant! 
Full of sweetest flowers ever 
Varying in form and color ; 
And they skirt the fir clad foot-hills 
Of the solemn, hoary mountains, 
Where we’ve wandered in the noon-tide 
Of the glad and glorious summer. 
We have looked from rocky fastness 
Far away—away—o’er mountain, 
Valley, bill and rapid river; 
O’er the lake, as blue as heaven, 
O’er the forest land, that climbeth 
Up ambitious toward the summits 
Of the snow-capped, ancient mountains. 
So glad witness can we bear you 
That God’s earth is full of glory, 
Beauty and perennial gladness. 
We have seen more good than evil, 
More of joyance than of sorrow, 
More of laughter than of weeping, 
And more light is there than darkness. 
Let the ruined castles crumble 
On the frowning heights around us, 
For they tell of days barbaric, 
When the power of the mighty 
Bowed and crushed the poor and lowly. 
Let the gloomy, dreary dungeon 
Underneath the tyrant’s fastness 
Be forgotten in the darkness. 
Nature, ever young and joyous, 
Beckons out into the sunshine— 
And in sweetest tones she speaketh 
Peace and com‘ort to the weary. 
We have conversed with the flower— 
Heard the busy, cheerful murmur 
Of the bees, who, without number, 
Suck their sweetness, very wisely. 
Not alone from tender blossom 
Does this prudent, economic, 
Cheerful little Switzer gather 
Nectar from the nectaries ; 
But he finds to what sweet uses 
He can put the homely thistle, 
Just as well as sweetest roses, 
So from darkness cometh brightness, 
From the acorn grows the oaklet, 
And from evil good outspringeth. 
Very plainly it is shown us 
That the Thistle loves the mountains, 
And that many of his species 
Dwell here in the Engadine? 
On from Martinsbruck, even unto 
The fair lakelet of St. Moritz, 
(And no other where, they tell us,) 
Grows up loftily and proudly, 
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Striving to attain man’s stature. 
Stern, he putteth forth fierce prickles, 
Which can pierce the epidermis 

Of the daring botanizer ; 

And his head, before its blossom, 
Like a woolly globe it seemeth 

Set, like porcupine, with prickles. 

Soon upon the skyward summit 
‘Of the bold, aggressive wool-ball, 
‘Comes a little speck of purple, 
Which expands and spreads exultant, 
Till a crown of regal glory 
Decks the head of Kingly thistle. 

Here is seen the perfect wisdom 
That designed the woolly nesting, 
Where the tender, purple flowrets 
Rested, gathering up their forces 
For successful, final effort. 

In the native land behind us, 

There are thistle heads as thorny, 
Stern, resentful and mysterious 
‘Which, mayhap, one day will blossom 
And give out their stored up sweetness, 
Unsuspected, and unhoped for— 

For the blessing of all people. 


Here we are at the town of Martinsbruck, 
where, as the name indicates, is a bridge over 
the Inn; and this bridge is on the boundary 
between Switzerland and Tyrol. 

We now pass into the dominion of the 
Emperor of Austria, and must expect the in- 
spection of the officers of the customs. The 


ruins of the Castle of Serviezel, on the height 
above, mark the spot, which no doubt could 
tell stirring tales of ancient days, had it mem- 


ory and power of speech. As our carriage 
passes from the bridge on to the soil of Tyrol, 
a pleasant looking gentleman, standing by 
the wayside, bows as if to welcome us grace- 
fully into Austrian territory. The driver 
halts and he approaches us, and another offi- 
cial, from a house at the wayside, comes up 
on the other side, and they announce them- 
selves as officers of the customs, and inquire 
‘if we have anything with us on which we 
should pay duty. We point to our little 
trunks and explain that they contain only 
clo hing and guide-books, when the collectors 
of customs smile blandly and wave us on- 
ward, wishing us a happy journey; so we are 
now safely admitted and even welcomed into 
the empire. 


We now commence the ascent of the Pass | 


of Fenstermunz, by a road which is consid- 
ered a triumph of modern engineering skill. 
Up we go, by long zigzags, to a great height, 
on the mountain side, the rcad in many 
places being cut out of the solid rock. We 
pass through tunnels of the lofty height, and 
ever and anon look down into the Inn valley 
far below us Our road is broad and seem- 
ingly as firm as the mountains themselves, 
and defended on the outer side by most sub- 
stantial masonry and massive railing. One 
danger that had to be guarded against by the 
engineer, was from falling material from the 
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heights above. In some places slides of loog 
earth were to be apprehended, and stro 
stakes were driven into the mountain side, g 
few inches apart, and branches of fir wer 
neatly interwoven into a kind of basket work 
among them, making quite a firm artificial] 
terrace. The same work was repeated a fey 
yards above, und again and again, as far gy 
the danger threatened. The lower part of 
the work was often a most substantial wall of 
heaviest masonry, and a gutter, paved with 
little cobblestones and kept quite clear of 
grass, bordered all the inner or mountain sidg 
of the road. In some places avalanches wer 
to be apprehended, and here galleries of stong 
were constructed in such a manner that th 
would shield the road, and give the avalanche 
a smooth and easy passage down the precip 
itous mountain side into the Inn. The ston 
roof of the gallery, many feet in thicknegs, 
slanted steeply, and the outer wall, which 
was of stupendous strength, was also much 
inclined outward. Driving rapidly through, 
I could not be entirely certain, but I thought 
it fully six feet thick. The stone used for all 
the masonry of the road is very large, and 
the work is quite beautifully finished. Where 
torrents are pouring down the mountain side, 
the bed is in many cases paved substantially 
and tunnels of ample size convey the water 
under the road; a solid block of granite de 
fending the highway itself from any inroad 
in case of a freshet. Near mid day we reach 
the lofty little town of Hoch-Fenstermunz, 
and we get the finest view at this point. Herg 
we make a pause of two hours, while the 
horses rest. We look down from our rest t 
the tower and bridge of old Fenstermung 
five hundred feet below, and up the narrow 
defile, through which the river is roaring, to 
the Engadine mountains in the background 
A few minutes’ walk backward on the road, 
and we have a fine waterfall, of liberal pro 
portions, for a background. Here are studie 
for apy artist, however ambitious; but how 
inadequate is written description! Whea 
we have dined and the horses have been duly 
refreshed we continue our journey onward for 
four hours, towards Innsbruck, enjoying the 
rapid descent from our elevation quite # 
much as the ascent. 


All day we have abundant evidence that 
we are in a country which clings to the Rom 
ish faith, and into which the light of the Ref 
ormation never penetrated. Little shrines 
containing the various’ objects of adoration, 
are erected along the waysides, and the pi¢ 
tures and images they contained were, # 
works of art, simply hideous. Pictures re 
resenting the religious ideas of the peop 
are frequently to be seen painted on ‘the 
outer walls of houses, and the priestly dress 
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reminded us that we were no longer in the 
Swiss Engadine. As we approach the town 
of Ried, the attention is arrested by a beau- 
tifully situated building or group of build- 
ings on an eminence to the south. The path- 
way that leads to it is adorned with numerous 
shrines, and two hatless monks, with shaven 
crowns, and long, coarse, brown cloaks with 
pointed hoods, and a rope girdle, who are 
walking toward it, indicate that this is a Cap- 
uchin monastery. We find that it was erected 
in the seventeenth century, as a kind of relig- 
jous barrier to the progress of the Reforma- 
tion from Switzerland into this land. 

At the town, where our road returns to the 
left bank of the river, we make a pause of a 
half hour, and have an opportunity to look a 
little at the ruins of the castle of Laudegg, 
which stands on a precipitous rock above it. 
The town lies in a marshy plain at the en- 
trance to the Kaunserthal, a valley which 
is a great resort for pilgrims. Energetic 
walkers would be tempted into such pictur- 
esque by-ways as this which leads the wan- 
derer to the huge Gepaatsch glacier, the most 
extensive in the Tyrol, but we make a virtue 
of turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but press right onward. Near six 
o'clock we reach the Pontlatzer Briicke 
(bridge which takes us to the right bank of 
no. This is a spot famed in the annals of 


e Tyrol. In 1703,a Bavarian army, at- 


mpting to invade the Tyrol, was almost 
entirely destroyed by the Tyrolese, only a 
mere handful of fugitives escaping to bear 
the tidings to their prince, the Elector Max 


Emanuel. A similar fate here befeli another 
body of Bavarians in 1809. Masses of rock 
and trunks of trees were hurled from the 
heights above upon the invaders, while the 
unerring aim of Tyrolese riflemen proved 
fatal to almost all who survived. 


Six miles more and we reach the town of 
Landeck, where we spend the night. It is 
built on both sides of the river, at the union 
of the Arlberg, Lower Inn, and Vintschgau 
rdads, and is commanded by an ancient cas- 
tle, which has no longer any warlike or gov- 
ernmental use, on its lofty rock, but serves as 
a habitation to several poor families, A heavy 
rain is falling, which prevents our exploring 
for ourselves the village of Landeck, or as- 
cending to the castle, which is not so high as 
such strongholds often are. It is an igno- 
minious thing to subside into a dull, cold 
room, with only a single candle for illumina- 
tion, when one is filled with a noble enthusi- 
asm to explore the old town and castle, which 
we shall probably never see again. The only 
consolation is sleep. The morning is rainy, 
but our driver insists that we must préss on- 


ward, for the journey to Innsbruck is a hard 
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day’s work for the horses, and should begin 
early: besides, he says, it will not rain all 
day, and he will open the carriage-top when- 
ever the showers permit. 


We start in faith, and as a compensation 
for our heroic trust, the clouds grow thinner, 
begin to break a little, and we ride merrily 
onward down the valley. Three miles below 
Landeck an abrupt rocky barrier projects. 
into the valley, like a promontory into the 
sea, leaving hardly room for the river and 
the road. To the left on the fir-clad slope is. 
a great nunnery of the Sisters of Charity, 
and to the right on a lofty height are seen 
the ruins of the handsome Kronburg, with a 
barren pyramidal mountain for a back-ground. 
This is a scene of picturesque beauty, which 
continually repeats itself with many varia- 
tions. The strong, rapid river, the fertile 
valley, varying in width from a mere rocky 
gorge to two or three miles, the lofty moun- 
tains whose summits seem lost in the clouds, 
the ruined stronghold midway up, on the 
rocky terrace, the little village with its spire, 
which nestles in the valley, are the elements 
of many charming pictures. The peculiar 
Tyrolese costume is sometimes seen, but is 
rare on this much frequented post-road, where 
the ordinary dress of civilized mankind is 
generally adopted. Women are engaged in 
dressing and gathering the crops, and even 
in driving the oxen along the road, and if we 
halt at an inn, a woman comes to the car- 
riage dour, assists us to alight, and then does all 
the honors of the house. The male proprie- 
tor seems to be taking the world very easy, 
smokes his great pipe, and seems quite will- 
ing that the obedient women-kind should do 
the work of the hostelry. To the passing 
traveller it does look as if the men had sunk 
down into the savage notion that their moth- 
ers, wives and daughters were their proper 
servitors, and that they (the men) were a su- 
perior order of beings. To Americans it is 
not pleasing to see an aged woman bearing 
on her back a basket as large as herself, or 
drawing a cart which would seem a fitting 
load for a horse. But they look cheerful and 
evidently are not aware of being special ob- 
jects of sympathy. I noticed one case which 
looked more barbaric than I knew how to 
express. A little bare-foot girl, apparently 
about twelve years old, was harnessed by a 
rope to a cart which was laden with corn- 
stalks. She was drawing it over the stony 
road, while behind the load, walked a tall, 
broead-shouldered man, well booted, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and his hands in his pock- 
ets, acting as driver. He looked around as 
the diligence rattled past, evidently without 
any cense of shame, and the little maid also 
turned round in the shafts quite unaware that 
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she was the object of pitying notice. I 
longed to tell the semi civilized Austrian that 
an American father would not only have 
drawn the load himself, but would have made 
his little one a nest on the top of it, and have 
taken her home as in a triumphal-car. Such 
tenderness would not unfit her for the des- 
tined life of an American woman, though it 
might be an unwise training for the litile 
girl who was to become the burden-bearing, 
toiling frau ofthe Tyrol. Butin order to judge 
somewhat fairly of the relative labors of 
men and women in these lands it must be re- 
membered that many of the able bodied 
young. men are taken into the military serv- 
ice, and that during the summer months a 
large number of men and boys go with the 
cattle into the pasture lands of the high 
mountains, while nearly all the grass which 
grows in the valleys is utilized for hay. Then, 
again, the men must prepare the fuel, which, 
as it grows on the precipitous steep3, is no 
easy task ; and they must build the wonder- 
ful roads which make rugged mountain val- 
leys easier to traverse than the level plains 
of our own land. Toil and exposure have 
hardened and roughened the physique of the 
women, and they remind one of the body- 
guard of Tennyson’s Princess, who, 
‘“« Close behind her stood 
Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Huge women, blowzed with health, and wind, and 
rain 

And labor. Each was like a Druid rock ; 
Or like a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from the land, and walled about with mews.” 

We are struck with the extensive cultiva- 
tion of Indian corn in this part of the coun- 
try. More of the soil was occupied with this 
than with any other crop. The stalks were 
very near together. They were planted in 
rows not more than eighteen inches apart, and 
the plants were at intervals of about four or five 
inches. Only one stalk grew in a place, and 
every stalk bore one ear, all the barren 
stems being removed, and the ears were of a 
pretty good size. Notwithstanding the thick- 
ness of the corn, another crop was growing 
among it, sometimes pumpkins, and some- 
times beans, and the field was generally bor- 
dered with hemp. They do not use this grain 
in its green state for the table as we do, and 
laugh at the idea of its being fit to eat, but 
use it for the cattle alone. Beets, too, though 
we see them growing, are never on the table, 
and, indeed, fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
are eaten sparingly. I think beer and the 
cheaper wines of the country are used instead 
of vegetables and fruits. Water is quite de- 
spised as a beverage, and there seems to be a 
kind of superstition, both among the people 
of the country and their visitors, that there 
is something baleful about it; but if there is, 


we, so far, have failed to discover it. The 
waters of Europe are about as good as those of 
America, their only fault being that they are 
out of fashion. 

At the inn of Magerback, where the road 
again crosses the river, rises the wooded Pe 
tersburg, with its ruined castle, memorable as 
the birth-place-of Margaret Mau'basch, 
daughter of the Count of the Tyrol, through 
whom this country came into the possession 
of the Emperors of Austria. 

Just before reaching the town of Zirl, we 
come in view of the sharply indented peaks 
of the Selrain on the right, which are curi- 
ously distinct from the other mountains. The 
sharp outline of their distant summits against 
the evening sky, photographs itself on the 
memory, and one questions vainly how these 
strange cliffs were fashioned out of the earth 
materials. 

About a mile beyond Zirl, on our left, the 
Martioswand, like a stalwart giant, rises per- 

| pendicular 1,600 feet above the road, aud in 
| the distance are two pyramidal mountains, 
,and the rounded summit of the Patscher 
, Koft, over 7,000 feet high, on which, half 
| way up, glistens the white pilgrimage church 
of Heilegwasser. 

We read that, “In 1493, the Emperor 
Maximilian, having lost his way while in pur- 
suit of a chamois above the Martinswand, 
missed his footing, and rolled down to the 
brink of the precipice, where he arrested his 


progress by clinging to a projecting rock, but 
in such a position that he was unable to move 


from the spot. His perilous situation being 
observed from below, the pastor of Zirl, at. 
tended by numerous members of his flock, 
repaired to the foot of the rock with the host, 
by the raising of which, he granted the Em- 
peror absolution. At this juncture an angel in 
the garb of a chamois hunter, was suddenly 
seen by the devout spectators to come to the 
rescue of the exhausted monarch, whom he con- 
ducted by unknown paths to a place of safety. 
The spot where the Emperor was in such immi- 
nent peril is marked by a cross on the rock, 
900 feet above the Inn, but not easily distin- 
guished from below. It stands in a small 
hollow exactly opposite the chapel on the 
wooded height.” 

Without wishing to undervalue the super- 
natural experience of the Emperor, one can 
readily see how this supposed miracle can be 
explained, though it is really marvelous that 
the “ delivering angel” does not again appear 
to claim a reward from the grateful monarch. 

S. R. 

Satzeure, Highth month 28th, 1874. 
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A HELPING word to one in trouble is oftea 
like a switch on a railroad track. 
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MORE LIFE. The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come 
tot weary of Thy world ’ 
or peantitiel, O Father, in Thy love, To do the best you can? — Observer. 


° Oe 
Thy world, that, glory-lighted from above, 
ies c Thy band impeurled ; YOUNG BOTANISTS. 


We know a family of children who for 
several years have kept a little book in which 
they have noted down the time and place of 
the earliest blossoming of every flower in all 
the region. And they have found that there 
is one particular clump of hepaticas growing 
upon the south side of a fence, and kept from 
the cold winds by an angle in the rails, 
which for four years have opened their blue 
eyes almost a week before any other: have 
thought of such a thing. That fence corner 
gets a great many visits these days, but no 
signs of the buds have been seen yet. Then 
there is another sheltered nook where the 
spring-beauties make their appearance first. 
Not once have they failed in several years ; 
and upon the south side of an old decayed 
log, which the children know well, there is a 
clump of blood-roots, which are ahead of any 
others round about. They know the homes 
of the flowers almost as well as they do their 
own, or those of their playmates and can tell 
just when and where to go to find them; and 
besides that they can tell you a great many 
other things about them, some of which they 
could not learn from books, as there are no 
books that tell them. But their own little 
flower-book is a very interesting one, and 
they take a great deal of pleasure in it.—Ad- 
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Not asking rest from toil; 
Sweet toil that draws us nearer to Thy side; 
Ever to tend thy planting satisfied 

Though in ungenial soil; 


Not to be freed from care, 
That lifts us out of selfs lone hollowness ; 
Since unto Thy dear feet we all may press, 
And leave our burdens there ; 


But O for tireless strength ! 

A life untainted by the curse of sin, 

That spreads no vile contagion from within ; 
Found without spot at length. 


For power and stronger will, 
To pour out love from the heart’s inmost springs; 
A constant freshness for all needy things ; 

Io blessing, blessed still! 


0 to be free, heart-free 
From all that checks the right endeavor here! 
To drop the weariness, the pain, the fear, 

To know death cannot be! 


More life! the life of heaven! 
A perfect liberty to do Thy will; 
Receiving all from Thee, and giving still, 
Freely as Thou hast given! 
. —Lucy Larcom. 








0 
WHAT'S THE USE OF GRUMBLING? - 
Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head, 

, Could you make it whole by crying 

Till your eyes and nose are red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you're glad “ ’twas Dolly’s, 
And not your head that broke?” 








CENTRE MEETING. 

The repairs required to this meeting-house will 
very likely not cost less than $2,500, of which about 
$1,000 has yet to be raised. 

Friends interested in the maintenance of our 
meetings, and favoring the keeping of the meeting- 
houses in a decent, comfortable condition, should 
aid the few Friends residing in its limits by for- 
warding contributions to Caleb C. Way, Half Moon, 
Centre county, Pa.; or, they may be left with John 
Comly, at office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off the sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldnt it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 





Tue First-day Schools at Race street, West Phil- 
adelphia, Girard Avenue and Germantown, re-open 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock, and Green street 
in the afternoon at 24 o’clock. The attendance of 
Friends and their children, and such others as may 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, be willing to meet with them, is invited. 


And some a coach and pair, 
Will it tire you less while walking 
To say, ‘It isn’t fair”? 
And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 
And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet ? 





A meeting of the Central Committee on Indian 
Affairs will be held at Race street Meeting-house 
on Fourth-day, Tenth month 7th, at the close of the 
Meeting for Worship. 

Indian Aid Associations, and avy Friends inter- 
ested in the concern, are particularly invited to at- 
tend. Contributions in money, goods or clothing 
can be sent, as heretofore, to John Saunders, No. 
36 N. Fourth street. 

Part-worn clothing, for men, women or children, 
is acceptable. The Indians highly appreciate such. 
Mary JeANEs, Crerk. 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 

Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 

And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 


' 
| 
; 
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512 FRIENDS’ 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Green street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 9th, at 
74 o’clock P.M. The several First-day Schools 
etc., within Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, are 
desired to forward reports, also not exceeding four 
delegates, to the Association, to enable a report to 
be prepared tothe approaching semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Association, at Mount Hoily. General 
attendance of all interested is invited. 

Bens. HALLOWBLL, JR., Clerk.’ 


SALEM UNION OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 


Will meet at Mullica Hill, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 10th, at 10 o’clock A. M. A general 
invitation is extended. 
REUBEN WoovLman, \ Clerks: 
Hannan Ann HaInes, 
Carriages will be in waiting at Wenonah on the 
arrival of the 8.15 train from Philadelphia, to con- 
vey visiting Friends to the meeting. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Richland (Quakertown), Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 

18, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“© Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 

‘ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 

25, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

‘West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 


10th mo. 4, 
“ 


“ 


BURLINGTON QUARTERLY FIRST-DAV SCHOOL UNION 
Will meet at Upper Springfield Meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 10th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
The Executive Committee of the same will meet at 
9$ o’clock the same morning. 
Mary J. Garwoop, 
MartHa C. DeCou 


’ \ Clerks: 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated meeting will be held at 820 Spruce 
street, on Fourth-day, Tenth month 7th, at 8 o’clock 
P.M. The attendance of its members is particu- 
larly requested, and the company of others feeling 
an interest wi'l be very acceptable. 

Wiuiam J. Jenks, President, 
Nata’t E. Janney, Secretary. 


—_—>~0—-—___— 


ITEMS. 


A TERRIRLE disaster occurred at Fall River, Mas- 
sacbucetts, on the 19th of last month. Granite 
Mills No. 1, at that place, caught fire soon after the 
hands had gone to work, and a number of the ope- 
rators, mostly girls, were killed in jumping from the 
windows, or perished in the burning building. 

The upper story, or attic, used as a spool-room, 
was at the time occupied by about sixty persons, 
and the first intimation they received of the danger 
was a cloud of dense, blinding and suffocating 
emoke, that swept up the staircase, and forced them 
to seek safety in the northern section of the build- 
ing. One man, regardless of his own safety, worked 
with heroic ardor, and, by means of a rope, landed 
on the ground a number of the girls in safety. 

Many of the girls became unconscious from fright 
ere the flames reached them. Some leaped from 
the windows, preferring to be crushed and maimed 
rather than burned, and the shocking, heart-rending 
sights that met the eye on all sides were agonizing. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


Reports of the police and mill authorities give the 
number of killed by the disaster, 23; missing, 3- 
wounded, 36. : 


Tae Carcaco Pusiic Lisrary was founded jn 
1871, immediately after the great fire, and was eg. 
tablished by liberal gifts from sister cities and for. 
eigo countries. It is supported by a tax of one-fifth 
of a mill, which .produces an annual:income of 
$65,000. There are now about 40,000 volumes ip 
the library, and it is rapidly increasing. There ig. 
no competing library in the city, and the daily 
average circulation of books is consequently very 
large. Auy resident of the city may receive a card 
on which books may be borrowed, by registering 
his or herrame and residence, and depositing a guar- 
antee certificate signed by a responsible citizen, or 
in lieu thereof three dollars in money, the deposit to. 
be returned at any time on the surrender of the re. 
ceipt. 


A REMARKABLE Case of spontancous combustion is. 
reported in Madbury. A few weeks since, B. F. 
Vittum discovered that a pile of manure, straw and 
litter, which had been accumulating for some time. 
against his barn, was on fire, and it required a 
large amount of labor to smother the fire and pre- 
veut the destruction of his buildings. There wag 
no possible chance for the manure heap to have 
taken fire in any other way than from the heat 
which it had itself generated. This circumstance 
may serve to caution people who allow such heaps. 
to accumulate in close proximity to barns and sta- 
bles.— Boston Transcript. ‘ 


Ligzsic, the great German chemist, decl:red: 
“We can prove with mathematical certainty, as 
plain as two and two make four, that as much flour 
or meal as can lie on the point ot a table knife is 
more nutritious than nine quarts of the best Bava- 4 
riun beer, that a man who is able daily to consume 
that amount of beer obtains from it in a whole 
year, in the most favorable case, exactly the amount 
of nutrition which is contained in a five pound 
loaf of bread,.or in three pounds of flesh.” 


Tue returns of the Department of Agriculture 
for the Ninth month indicate an average condition 
of ninety-three, against ninety-five in Ninth month. 
1873. The average of the crop is seven per cent.. 
greater than last year, which would bring the aggre- 
gate yield to nearly an average on last year’s acreage. 
All of the New England and Middle States are 
above the average, except Delaware, which isa full 
average. All the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 
are below the average, except Alabama, 

The inland Southern States are all above the: 
average, Aikansas presenting the maximum of the: 
whole country which is 120. North of the Ohio. 
river most of the counties not visited by the chinch 
present superior crops ; Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 
are above the average ; Illinois, 2 per cent. below; 
Wisconsin is reduced 23 per cent. below by drouth 
and chinches. West of the Mississippi the drouth 
was intense. Heat, hot winds, chinches and grass- 
hoppers have reduced all the States below an aver- 


age, except Missouri. The Pacific States are above: 
the average. 


Tue Russian Government, on account of the ex- 
tensive emigration of the Mennonites, has under- 
taken to exempt members of that sect from actual 
military service, but still holds them liable to do. 
duty as hospital attendants and surgeons. The 
Mennonites of the Volga district will probably alh 
consent to remain under these conditions. . 
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FRIENDS’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 

Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Bothsexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and exserience. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. | 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
raining. The Buildings have superior modern 
arrangements. Small children will be provided 
with the comforts of a home. 

Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





(September) 14. For Circular address, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
Principal. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Terms very fheasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 

History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 
8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Paincrpa., 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
‘ WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 
Preparation of students for Swarthmore, made a 
specialty. 
For Circulars and further information, address 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
fall particulars, address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


4m. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, | 
For par- | 


or partial College Course of instruction. 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 
A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., 0. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the | 


care of the Society of Friends. 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 
S. C. COLLINS, Principal, . 

Chappaqua, New York. 


TTLEBORO’ FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
and Girls, will commence Ninth month, 7th, ’74 
Ellwood Roberts, Principal, a thorough, practical and 
experienced teacher, who has given full satisfaction 
the past term. Scholars from a distance can obtain 
Board in Friends’ Families,in the village; the 
Teachers will have a care over them; can commence 
any time for the balance of the term of 28 weeks 
from commencement. 

Jona W. Gillam, John E. Parry, 
Pierson Mitchell, Amos Satterth waite, 

Edward Wildman, Robert Ivins. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


Committee. 





LADY TEACHER, « graduate of Swarthmore 
College, having some hours unemployed, will 
give private instruction in Latin and English 


branches, Address, E. H. E. 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch Street. 
RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 


their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, Princi 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } vincipels. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


| FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


S. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 


Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 
sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 
Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, PA. 

The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


At upper Greenwich, N. J. One of first grade, to 
teach a select School of 30 pupils, in the higher 
branches of a practical education. School term 





Fall term ($95.00,) | 


four months: To commence about the 9th of Elev- 
enth month, next. For further particulars address 
immediately, WM. HAINES, 
Clarksboro, P. 0., Gloucester Co., N. J. 
or, Edwin Craft, 905 Market St., Philad’a. 
9th. mo. 7, 1874. 


EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


| With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
| Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
| commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them, 
Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich. 
Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F, 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 
|\Yardleyville, Pa. 












































FRIENDS 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEHEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE’ SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


pesRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

pas’Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 








Joux H, Ropers. Revsen M. Roserts 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE ® 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Consignments solicited. Shipping erders promptly filled. 


?. F. ROBERTS, Alexanéria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N ¥. 
THOENTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu' 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Ma‘ 
resses. 

No. 526 Cattowf#itt Srrest, Para. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c. 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends 1. 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 

Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles. 1300 Illustra- 

tions. Address for circulars,A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 
930 Arch St., Philada. ° 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second 8t.. Philada. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WANTED. 


A Woman to do the cooking and housework for 
two persons. A permanent situation for one that 
will suit, and can make herself companionable. We 
reside close by Hill side Station on North-East Pa, 
Railroad, trains pass to and from Philadelphia four 
times daily. Address, J. P. TYSON, 

Abington P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa, 


TO RENT. a 


Nine-Roomed House, desirably located in West 
Philadelphia. The owner to board with the family 
as part payment for rent. Reference required, 

TRANSIT, West Philadelphia, P. 0. 


WANTED. 


“Plumley’s Lays of Quakerdom,”’ any persoyt 
havinga copy forsale can find a purchaser at the store 
vf Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St. 








ANTED, City Boarding, from the lst of 
Twelfth mo. to lst of Fourth mo., fors 
Friend’s family, consisting of two adults and three 
children, ages ranging from eleven to seventees 
years. Private family preferred. 


Address, E. W. A. 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706. Arch St. 


7 3 FRONT ROOMS, Communicating, with 
Board, also second story back, unfurnished, 
2t. 285 S. Fourth Street. 


-_ a 


New Type—Skilled Workmen . 








BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 





Corner of Library Street. 





THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orne 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire im 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphis, 
Works, Camer. 


